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President's report 


Spring is sprung! 

This month's reports are full of exciting observations of 
flowering, nesting and the appearance of everything from 
butterflies to snakes as the weather warms up. It is vital 
that we all contribute to these observations by recording 
accurately so that we can continue to build up a picture of 
any changes, particularly to timing of events, that are 
occurring as our climate and weather change. Send your 
observations to the GFNC website if you are unable to 
bring them along to meetings. 


Next year's program 

We seem to be barely into this year's program, but already 
it's time to think about next year. Some of our best talks 
and excursions have come from members' suggestions, 
so if you've been somewhere interesting or heard a 
wonderful talk that you think other club members would 
enjoy, let somebody on the committee know. Please fill in 
the form at the meeting tonight, send your ideas to the 
GFNC email address, or contact any of the committee 
members with your ideas. 


Having our say 

The committee represents you on a number of local 
community committees and through submissions on 
various planning issues. As well as our Lake Connewarre 
project, we have also responded to two recent CoGG 
initiatives. The first is a draft Stormwater Harvesting 
Policy. While this is an important recognition by CoGG of 
the need to better manage our stormwater, we argued in 
our submission that the policy should give much higher 


Tonight... 


..-Deborah Evans 


priority to ensuring use of stormwater for protection of 
environmental flows and wetlands. The other is the 
release for comment of Planning Scheme Amendment 
C177, Significant Landscape Overlay — Bellarine 
Peninsula. Overlays such as this are derived from 
extensive studies conducted by CoGG (which will have 
had contributions from groups such as ours), but sadly are 
not always implemented rapidly enough to prevent 
inappropriate activities from continuing to occur in the 
interim. 


Committee notes 

Sadly we have had a resignation from the committee, with 
our Secretary, Tim Billington, leaving us for other 
commitments and activities. Tim has done a sterling job of 
one of the least recognised tasks—the detailed behind- 
the-scenes record keeping, letter writing and regular 
collection from our mailbox. We would like to thank him for 
his hard work, and will miss his contributions to committee 
meetings. 


What that means, of course, is that an already under- 
strength committee will be finding it even harder to keep 
the basic club business running smoothly, particularly as 
the Secretary's job is not one that can be easily divided up 
and parcelled out to other committee members. So far we 
have not been able to find a replacement, so this is an 
urgent call to club members for volunteers, and a wake-up 
call for the club. Even though our overall membership is 
holding steady, without a full committee, with all club 
officer positions filled, the GFNC simply cannot survive! 


... Daniel lerodiaconou will be talking about the Victorian Marine Habitat Mapping Project 


The November meeting... 


-is the General Meeting and Ton Schat will be talking about Bird Flu. 


We welcome 


Thank you 


Alison Watson and Valda Dedman very capably put the last 


Sue Bendel from Doncaster 


two editions of the Geelong Naturalist together when the 


editor was on holiday. It was a big job, well done. Thank you 


to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


both. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/__ e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of a Black-shouldered Kite. 


Read the full report on p. 12. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photos on the back cover, by Barry Lingham, is of a Golden Whistler at 
Smith's block. Read full report on p. 13. 





The impact of duck shooting seasons: Laurie Levy 
Bird Group meeting, 20 August 2009 


n August, members were treated to a fascinating talk by Laurie 
Levy, in which he summarised his 23 year campaign against 
duck shooting in Victoria. 


Laurie's involvement with promoting conservation issues started 
in the 1970s, when he joined a group of people trying to have 
whales protected in Australian waters. This effort succeeded in 
1980, when the Australian government banned the killing of 
whales and dolphins. The group then moved on to promote the 
rescue of stranded whales and dolphins, which had previously 
been left to die on the beaches. State governments now organise 
rescues and galvanise teams of volunteers to help return 
beached whales to the ocean whenever strandings occur. 


The success of these efforts encouraged Laurie and others to 
attempt to raise public awareness of other animal conservation 
issues. AS a cameraman with Channel 9, Laurie had learned the 
value of the media in informing the public and in changing 
existing cultural values. Protection of wildlife needs government 
legislation but public opinion is important, since governments 
respond to public concerns and compliance with legislation 
requires public support. 


Laurie first became aware of the issue of duck hunting while 
campaigning for the Australian Democrats in 1985. He happened 
to be in Geelong on the opening of the 1985 duck season and 
visited local wetlands. He found numerous dead and injured 
waterbirds that had been shot along with the ducks and left along 
the shore. He and others collected the bird carcasses and, 
accompanied by cameramen from Channel 7, took them to the 
office of the Minister for Conservation in Melbourne. He also 
contacted the Geelong Wildlife Officer and was surprised to find 
that the killing of other species was accepted as a normal 
occurrence during the duck season and that the wildlife officers 
had themselves participated in the duck shooting while on duty. 


Following the media report, a member of the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union (Birds Australia) contacted Laurie and 
tutored him on Australian waterbirds and their conservation 
issues. Laurie learned of the endangered Freckled Duck, which 
the CSIRO had estimated at the time to have a population of 
approximately 20 000 individuals in Australia and which were 
regularly shot with other ducks. 


In the 1986 duck season, Joan Kirner, as Minister for 
Conservation, banned Wildlife Officers from shooting ducks while 
on duty. As it was well known that many more birds were injured 
than killed during the shooting, Laurie's group placed 15 
volunteers in wetlands to rescue injured birds on the 1986 
season opening day. The media recognised an issue and Laurie 
invited them to photograph the activity at Reedy Lake. The report 
was broadcast Australia-wide, raising awareness in other states. 
The immediate aim of the rescue effort and the media exposure 
was to influence the government to change the time of the 
season opening from 6 to 7 a.m., but the suggestion met with 
hostility from shooters and Wildlife Officers and was never 
introduced. However, the media exposure raised the profile of 
the rescue effort and by 1987 approximately 100 rescuers had 
volunteered. In following seasons, injured birds were taken to 
wildlife refuges and carcasses of illegally shot protected birds 
were taken to the Premier's office. 


In 1988, the group began using light planes to frighten birds 
away from wetlands two or three days before the duck season 
opening. This was very effective and the media also accidentally 
helped by flying their own planes in the area to photograph the 


..Dean Hewish 


activity. At that time, there were 20 000 wetlands in Victoria, 
which was too many for a small group to protect, but by 
encouraging media coverage of a few prominent wetlands, the 
group hoped to raise public awareness of the issue. 


In 1988, Laurie visited Bool Lagoon in South Australia and spoke 
to the local Wildlife Officer about concerns that lead shot might 
be polluting the wetlands. At the time it was thought that the lead 
would sink into the mud and disappear. However soon afterward, 
the Bool Lagoon Wildlife Officer discovered that swans and 
Pacific Black Ducks were being poisoned by lead pellets they 
had swallowed. It was soon recognised that lead shot was a 
serious environmental problem in wetlands and was causing 
significant bird mortality. Lead shot was first banned at Bool 
Lagoon and, by 1994, throughout South Australia. Lead pellets 
were also being discovered in dead waterbirds in Victoria. Lead 
shot was eventually banned in Victoria, despite opposition from 
the shooting organisations. 


By 1989, the number of rescuers had swelled to about 400. In 
that year, there was a major confrontation with the shooters at 
Lake Buloke in central Victoria. The rescuers set up mobile 
veterinary clinics to try to save injured birds. 


In 1990, the government introduced a waterfowl identification test 
for hunters. This had the immediate effect of reducing the 
number of hunters from 90 000 to about 60 000. A major sign of 
changing public opinion occurred in 1993, when The Age 
newspaper ran an editorial saying that duck shooting was not a 
sport but an obscenity. 


Over the following years, the numbers of duck shooters 
continued to fall, but in 1994, the government introduced a law to 
keep rescuers away from the water, supposedly to prevent them 
from being accidentally injured, but possibly also in response to 
lobbying by the hunters. In that year, the rescuers received 

$20 000 in fines for defying the law, which they fought through to 
the High Courts, but they lost their case. However, the exposure 
was valuable in influencing public opinion. 


In 1993, 300 Freckled Ducks were counted on Lake Buloke 
before the opening of the duck season. The government refused 
to close the whole wetland but instead closed the northern end of 
the lake where the ducks were. Laurie pointed out that the 
shooting would frighten the Freckled Ducks away from the 
protected area and, indeed, the rescuers found that 272 Freckled 
Ducks had been illegally shot on the opening day. This helped 
change government opinion. Since 1994, wetlands with 
significant Freckled Duck numbers have been closed to shooters. 
The presence of even a few Freckled Ducks on wetlands has 
saved many other ducks from being shot. 


However, to this day, lobbying by duck shooters still influences 
government policy in Victoria. Professor Richard Kingsford from 
the University of New South Wales has conduced aerial surveys 
of waterbirds throughout eastern Australia over the past 25 years 
and discovered that waterbird numbers have declined by about 
82% during that time. He recommended that there should be no 
duck season in Victoria in 2009, but the government allowed the 
season, despite similar recommendations from the Department 
of Sustainability and Environment. Early in 2009, Campaign 
Against Duck Shooting members visited the property owned by 
the Field and Game Association in east Gippsland and 
discovered that water was being taken from the Latrobe River 
into their private wetland. This practice was found to be illegal 
and led to a prosecution, causing embarrassment for the 
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organisation and its supporters. Perhaps such irresponsible 
activities will help influence government action in the future. 


Western Australia, New South Wales and Queensland have 
banned duck shooting. A recent survey by Roy Morgan Research 
showed that 85% of Victorians oppose duck shooting. Hopefully 
Victoria will ban duck shooting soon and South Australia may 


follow. If this happens, it will be a testament to the perseverance 
and bravery of Laurie Levy and his Campaign Against Duck 
Shooting colleagues. 


The Bird Group greatly appreciated Laurie's interesting and well 
presented talk. 


Birds of the Western Treatment Plant: John Barkla 
Bird Group Meeting, 17 September 2009 


ll bird watchers are well aware of the Western Treatment 

Plant at Werribee for its wealth of bird species. With summer 
on the way and the return of migratory shorebirds, it was an 
opportune time for John Barkla’s talk, illustrated with his many 
photographs of the birds that can be seen at these famous 
wetlands. 


John Barkla is currently Chairman of the Biodiversity 
Conservation Advisory Group for the Plant and President of 
BOCA. He has been associated with the Western Treatment 
Plant for more than 40 years and has gone there on average 
once per week during that time. 


The Treatment Plant is a significant bird site in Australia and one 
of the best bird-watching areas in Victoria. One third of Australia's 
species of birds have been recorded there: more than 230 in 
total. Part of it has been designated as a nature conservation 
reserve, encompassing an area including the two sand-spits, 
which are prime habitat for Orange-bellied Parrots. Waterbirds in 
the wetlands can number over 120 000 during the height of 
summer and usually include 15 000—20 000 migratory 
shorebirds. The Plant occupies approximately 11 000 hectares 
and has 220 km of roads. The environment includes not only 
wetlands but also grasslands and coastal and riverine areas, 
providing a diverse range of habitats for birds. Some of the 
habitats are listed as threatened, including western basalt 
grasslands, tidal mudflats and saltmarsh. The wetlands are both 
natural and man-made. 


The Treatment Plant was established in 1892 after a Royal 
Commission in 1888 recommended that a treatment plant be 
built to combat disease and hygiene problems caused by 
Melbourne's growing population. In 1980, the Murtcaim Wildlife 
Agreement was made by ICI and Melbourne Water to protect 
habitat for Orange-bellied Parrots. In 1982, the Treatment Plant 
was designated as a RAMSAR significant wetland site. The 
management of the Treatment Plant recognised that they needed 
expert advice to oversee the conservation issues associated with 
the wetlands and established the Wildlife Consultative 
Committee, made up of a range of people with environmental 
and conservation expertise. This committee, now the Biodiversity 
Conservation Advisory Group, does not have administrative 
powers but its recommendations are taken seriously by 
management. It has an annual budget of $600 000-800 000, 
illustrating Melbourne Water's commitment to conservation 
issues. A conservation management plan was drafted by the 
group in 2000 and is available from the Melbourne Water web- 
site. 


Recently there have been some impacts on the site caused by 
the accelerating growth of Melbourne's population. The area to 
the north of the Princes Highway is likely to be taken up by 
residential development. In addition, residential development is 
planned for the area around Avalon Airport, an area originally 
included as part of the RAMSAR site. Changes in sewage 
treatment practices over the years have meant that the northern 
part of the plant is no longer used as a grass-bed filtration area 
and it has reverted to agricultural grassland managed by an 
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agricultural contractor. The land south of the Little River remains 
a nature conservation reserve. Land bordering the Werribee 
River and formerly part of the Treatment Plant has recently been 
designated a lineal park under the control of Parks Victoria and 
will be developed as a multi-use area with walking and bicycle 
tracks. 


A major bird conservation issue in the Treatment Plant is the 
large population of foxes, which enter the conservation area from 
surrounding farmland. Birds breeding in the conservation area 
suffer high levels of chick mortality from fox predation. 


Bird-watching is regulated by entry permits and is restricted to 
the land south of 160 South Road. Since 1 July 2009, there have 
been two levels of entry permits. Level 1 permit holders can only 
access the parts of the Plant west of Little River. Level 2 permits 
allow access north of Little River as far as the Conservation 
Ponds and Borrow Pits, but bird-watchers requesting this level 
permit must first attend a safety induction course. Entrance to the 
Spit is prohibited without permission from Parks Victoria. Bird- 
watchers are fortunate to be able to access the area since many 
treatment plants world-wide are closed to the public because of 
health and safety concerns. 


Determined bird-watchers can tally at least 100 species of birds 
in the Treatment Plant, the record being approximately 120. 
Because of the diversity of habitats, the bird population includes 
many species other than wetland birds, including grassland birds, 
seasonal cuckoos and raptors. 


John showed some of his large collection of excellent 
photographs of the birds of the Plant. The pictures were 
obviously the result of many hours of painstaking work, patience 
and considerable photographic skill. Particularly noteworthy were 
his dramatic pictures of birds in flight. They were much 
appreciated by the audience, many of whom were inspired to 
make a bird-watching trip to the Plant in the near future. 


The presentation was a welcome and interesting overview of an 
area of great biological and conservation interest, which is very 
much a part of the bird-watching scene in the Geelong area. 


ANZANG 2009 


The annual ANZANG Nature and Landscape Photographer of 
the Year competition was organised this year by the South 
Australian Museum. The spectacular winning and commended 
entries are on display at the museum itself in Adelaide from 

2 October—22 November. The 2008 and 2009 winning photos 
are on the webpage www.anzangnature.com. 


Entries for the 2010 competition open early in the new year. 
There are ten categories. 


Out and about 
Holiday highlights 


O ur caravanning holidays have no planned itinerary; we have 
some idea of destination and time available, but the details 
depend on the weather, our mood and the things we find. During 
August 2009 we explored some of the mountain country to the 
west of Sydney and Newcastle and the experience was both 
varied and rewarding. 


Taking a second look 

—There's a honeyeater in that tree. | can tell by the way it’s 
foraging. 

—But it's a wattle. They don't usually have a great nectar flow. 
Closer inspection showed that the bird was a Noisy Miner (well, 
technically a honeyeater) and the plant was a mistletoe, the Grey 
Mistletoe Amyema quandang with its upward-pointing flowers, 
whose host Is always an acacia. There were two different 
mistletoes at this campsite; the other was on a Belah Casuarina 
pauper and the mistletoe had long narrow leaves, mimicking its 
host. It was Amyema linophyllum, usually restricted to bulokes 
and belahs. 


Mopoke calling 

In the early 1800s George Caley noted 'The native name of this 
bird is Buch-buck and it may be heard every evening uttering a 
corresponding cry’. It was a call we looked forward to as we sat 
by our camp fire, but on this particular evening, the bird appeared 
to have laryngitis, for the call was much deeper, and as we 
listened, it became faster and faster till it was just a series of 
throaty book-book-book-book-books that went on for several 
minutes. This is a call given by mated Southern Boobooks, 
although the sounds were so rapid it was hard to imagine two 
birds could be calling. It is apparently not uncommon, but was 
new to us. 


Catching up with Caley 
Caley was a botanical collector for Joseph Banks, and also 
somewhat of an explorer, particularly in the Blue Mountains, 
which he almost succeeded in crossing. In 1804 he set off on 
foot, with three convict companions and a small dog, westwards 
from what is now Kurrajong Heights and ended at what he 
named Mount Banks, overlooking the Grose River with its deep 
gorge. On the way he discovered the lush rainforest of Mount 
Tomah where he saw four pheasants (lyrebirds). He named it 
Fern Tree Hill, and today you still come suddenly on treeferns 
after passing through dry sandstone ridge country. Both Mount 
Banks and Mount Tomah are of Wiannamattah shales capped 
with remnants of volcanic flows from an earlier time. The soil is 
rich and dark. Mount Tomah today is home to an annex of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney, and displays cool climate 
plants from around the world. 
Since 1993 Mount Tomah 
Botanic Garden has included 
186 ha of sandstone woodland 
and gullies to be maintained as 
a conservation area. Although a 
difficult personality, Caley was a 
diligent collector; he found 31 
new plant species on this 
extremely rough and exhausting 
trip. We travelled part of his 
route in reverse, from west to 
east along Bell's Line of Road, 
known in this section also as 
the Botanists Way, and found 
for ourselves a wealth of plants 
in flower. 


Peaflowers in profusion 
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Wollemi 

At times we were camped in Wollemi National Park. It was steep 
down to the bottom, but the ridges were dry, and because of an 
early warm spell they had some magnificent wildflower 
displays—whole stems covered with bright dillwynias or massed 
heads of pultenaeas, a grey grevillea whose flowerheads were 
small medusas, very hairy, pinky-grey and with each stamen 
turned back on itself into a swan’s neck. 


One camp site was chosen for us by a lyrebird, who entertained 
us with a recital in the late afternoon. It was singing in a scrap of 
rainforest in a little gully. We did not see it, but sometimes we 
heard what seemed to be a stamping and a shaking of feathers. 
Above the creek, the land was dry and rocky, quite a different 
environment, where we saw two different bedding sequences in 
the sandstone. Grasstrees grew here, and waxlip orchids, and a 
tall shrub covered in tiny white bells Leucopogon lanceolatus. 


One morning, beside Wheeney Creek, where tall eucalypts and 
Cheese Trees Glochidion ferdinandi grew, we were woken by an 
Eastern Whipbird fossicking outside our caravan. We also heard 
whipbirds beside the Hunter River in Newcastle, with a coal ship 
being piloted out to sea only a few metres away. 


Kooragang 

The Hunter River estuary has seen many changes in its 200 
years of white settlement. Islands have been dredged away, 
others formed; its mouth has been reconfigured to allow large 
vessels to pass upstream and even at the present time the 
harbour is being extended to alleviate the build up of ships in and 
out of Australia’s busiest coal port. In spite of all this activity, the 
estuary remains one of Australia's most significant shorebird 
sites. The Hunter Estuary National Park is the largest wetland 
reserve within a single estuary in NSW and includes Hexham 
Swamp, Stockton Sandspit and part of Kooragang Island, 
formerly Kooragang Nature Reserve. Shortland Wetlands and 
part of the national park are listed as a Ramsar site, declared in 
1984. 


We visited Kooragang Island, rehabilitated after 150 years of 
neglect and degradation. It is made up of reclaimed land, turning 
several islands in the Hunter River estuary into one, and includes 
Ash Island, once famous as a mecca for visiting scientists, 
including Ludwig Leichhardt and John Gould. The Kooragang 
Wetland Rehabilitation Project was initiated in 1993 and covers 
three sites (Ash Island, Tomago Wetlands and Stockton 
Sandspit) adjacent to a major port and industrial complex in a 
large urban area. Part overlaps the Hunter Estuary National Park 
and all three sites overlap the 
Ramsar site. There are areas 
of mangrove and saltmarsh and 
riparian woodland, lowland 
rainforest remnants and 
ephemeral freshwater 
wetlands. Twenty-seven 
threatened species and one 
threatened community have 
been recorded and are now 
protected. Fifteen frog species 
are known, including the 
endangered Green and Golden 
Bell Frog, first cousin of our 
local Growling Grass Frog. Of 
the 190 bird species recorded, 
24 are migratory. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Stockton Sandspit, close to where we were staying, is the high 
tide roost for many shore birds, although we saw few, since it 
was a little too early in the season for migratory waders. There 
were half a dozen Bar-tailed Godwits, a few Black-winged Stilts, 
a Great Egret, a few Chestnut Teal and a Pied Oystercatcher. 
After the Stockton Bridge was built in 1973, mangroves 
recolonised the area, so a program of seedling removal has been 
put in place to keep the sandspit viable. Weed removal, 
particularly of Spiny Rush and Bitou Bush (which we of the 
GFNC know only too well as 'boneseed’), treeplanting and the 
creation of a lagoon have also been part of the project. 


In 1968, Kooragang Island had been intended for industry, but 
environmental concerns in the 1970s led to the Coffey Inquiry, 
resulting in the north-eastern third of the island becoming a 
nature reserve in 1983 and the Ramsar site in 1984. A 1992 
feasibility study into wetland compensation led to the Kooragang 
Wetland Rehabilitation Project, which has won many 
environmental awards. It is managed by Hunter-Central Rivers 
CMA and relies heavily on the work of volunteers. Once a month 
weeds are removed and trees planted; volunteers also regularly 
enter information onto databases at the Visitor Information 
Centre or do maintenance such as mowing. There is also a City 
Farm, using holistically managed grazing methods and where 
school groups can grow vegetables. 


Ash Island was especially exciting for me. It was here that the 
Scott sisters spent their teenage and early adult years. Their 
father Alexander Walker Scott had established an orange 
orchard on the island on 2560 acres (1036 ha) granted to him in 
1829. In 1846 he brought his family to live there, in relative 
seclusion, but not cut off from the best scientific minds of the 
colony. On Ash Island the sisters learned their skill with the brush 
and brought their natural history observations to the world. 
Declared bankrupt in 1866, Walker Scott had to sell the property; 
it was Cut into dairy farms (one remains today). In later life, both 
Helena and Harriet Scott were reliant for income on their work as 
professional scientific illustrators. They painted the plates for J.C. 
Cox's Monograph of Australian Land Snails (1868) and Gerard 
Krefft's Snakes of Australia (1869) and Mammals of Australia 
(1871). They also produced Christmas cards featuring Australian 
plants and Harriet provided illustrations of ferns (36 species) and 
flowers for the NSW railway guides of 1884 and 1886. 


The Ash of Ash Island is Elaeocarpus obovatus, a large tree with 
white flowers and purple-black berries; it occurs along the walk 
we took through remnant rainforest beside the Hunter River. It 
features in a painting by Harriet which is included in a book of 
reproductions of works held in the Mitchell Library. Volunteers 
have made many plantings of the indigenous rainforest 
vegetation, so much of which was logged in the early days of 
Newcastle. On Ash Island a 
boardwalk has been 
constructed over a wetland 
where we saw ibis and White- 
necked Heron, a swan with 
large cygnets, a whole raft of 
Grey Teal. 


Geological Serendipity 

The rest area where we had 
lunch to the accompaniment of 
two different frogs in chorus 
was called Battery Rock, a 
misnomer, because, sticking 
out of the hillside at right 
angles, were the most 
marvellous basalt columns, 

40 cm wide and about a metre 
long, perfect hexagons and 
pentagons. 


An unexpected hillside of basalt columns. 
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We have a tendency to stop in old road-making storage sites and 
gravel pits, which are often on the edge of interesting country, 
but we had no idea that there were granite tors hidden away 
behind us at the edge of Momo Forest, near the top of Sappa 
Bulga Range. We discovered balancing rocks among cypress 
pine, Casuarina, eucalypts and acacias, and orchids so plentiful 
we had to be careful where we trod. Nearby was a solitary emu 
egg at the edge of a rough nest that was just a scrape on the 
ground, lined with a few bits of brown stringybark. It was probably 
a late or addled egg (it was heavy, unbroken, but had large flies 
around it). Had a female mistaken the timing? Male emus 
incubate up to a dozen eggs, which may not all be from the same 
female, who may mate with several different males and lay her 
eggs in more than one nest. Poor deluded male or clever female, 
ensuring her genes will be passed on. 


Earlier we'd listened to a concert from two or three Grey Shrike- 
thrushes, one of the best musical performances of our trip. Pied 
Butcherbirds with their clear ringing calls had often been our 
companions and of course magpies early in the morning and 
kookaburras often the last at night. 


A Barking Gecko had hissed at me when | turned over its log in 
the late afternoon. Underwoodisauris milli is its scientific name, 
and under that bit of wood was where it wanted to spend the 
night. Its tail was fat and tapered to a point. Only ten centimetres 
long, it was a velvety brown with bands of cream spots. 


Botanical riches 

Everywhere we went we seemed to find new plants in 
profusion—pink boronia alive with native bees, tall blue 
stypandras nodding in the wind, cream-coloured pandorea 
climbing to the top of cypress pines, bluebells or purple 
patersonia in the grass and the gold of wattles above, a white 
rock orchid, with purple spots on its tongue, clinging to the edge 
of the road above a chasm. North of Newcastle, we unexpectedly 
came on a windswept headland of red granite, just saved from 
the encroaching housing development, and clothed in remnant 
native vegetation. Flannel flowers were on the point of opening, 
there were yet more peaflowers, all yellow, with purple 
hardenbergias twining through them. And what was the butterfly 
that landed on the pimeleas? It was a Chequered Swallowtail, 
black and white, with red and yellow markings, one of the 
butterflies well known to the Scott sisters, since its larvae feed on 
orange trees. One of its common names is Small Citrus Butterfly. 
It is a migratory species that sometimes reaches as far south as 
Geelong. 


Even as we drove home down the Newell Highway we found 
orchids (Pink and White Fingers, Blue Caladenias and a broad- 
lipped Tiger Orchid Diuris platichila endemic to the NSW western 
slopes). Fingers—one finger 
pointing up, the other four 
hanging down, and under the 
upward-pointing petal a special 
lure, lines of carmine or bright 
blue to lure an insect pollinator 
right into the orchid’s heart. The 
yellow tiger presented a wide 
landing pad that led to a 
highway marked in burgundy- 
red along each edge. If an 
insect followed the road into the 
nectar cave, the orchid would 
deposit pollen on its head. 


Simple delights, perhaps, but 


enough treasures to keep us 
happy for four weeks. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Rambling on 
Moths as big as bats 


n 27 December 2008, we were walking with Ton Schat and 

Laura Stenzler in Distillery Creek Picnic Ground near Aireys 
Inlet, when Ton found an enormous caterpillar on a tree trunk. It 
was a Striking creature, roughly 8-10 cm long, about a 
centimetre thick, striped black and white and festooned with 
yellow-orange bulges and a ferocious looking array of white and 
red-brown spines. 





Lae 


27 Dec. 2008. A 
composite photo from 2 slightly out-of-focus attempts. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Batwing Moth caterpillar at Distillery Creek, 


| sent an email with photo to Don Herbison-Evans, who runs the 
website Lepidoptera Larvae of Australia, and he told me it was a 
caterpillar of Chelepteryx collesi, the biggest moth in Victoria. He 
must have wondered at my ignorance, as I'm a Victorian (by 
adoption) and claim to be a moth person. It's a bit like a birder 
not knowing an Emu. 


Eager to see what this large moth looked like, | consulted Don's 
site and the book Moths of Victoria, Part 1 (Marriott 2008). As 
soon as | saw the photos, | knew I'd never rest until I'd seen an 
adult. The moths fly mainly in April-May in Victoria, so | decided 
that | would be in Distillery Creek Picnic Ground with a light one 
night in May 2009. The hunt was on. 


The moth is from the family Anthelidae and is known as the 
Batwing Moth, for obvious reasons. It's widespread in wetter 
areas east of Melbourne, but in the west is apparently restricted 
to areas around Port Phillip Bay and the eastern Otways coast. 
In Peter Marriott's database, he has records from Anglesea. The 
caterpillars wander about and feed on eucalypt foliage and reach 
maturity in January-February. The caterpillars’ hairs can break off 
in human skin and cause severe irritation. The pale bag-like 
cocoon is located in a sheltered spot in a tree, or even around 
houses under eaves or in letter-boxes. Inside the cocoon, the 
caterpillar wriggles about until the hairs break off and then 
pushes them through the cocoon wall. This can produce a painful 
surprise for anyone inadvertently placing a hand in a letter-box at 
the wrong time. 


On 9 May 2009, the first night of a three-week mothing holiday, 
Dean and | set up our lights next to a sheet in the tall forest near 
Distillery Creek Picnic Ground. At that time of year, darkness falls 
early and so we started not long after 6 p.m. There was no wind 
and partial cloud cover kept the temperature from dropping too 
low. At about 7.15 p.m., | heard rustling in the bushes close by. 
This continued intermittently, coming closer, and then | realised | 
was listening to a fluttering sound—the sound of wings beating. | 


...Marilyn Hewish 


tensed. An enormous winged creature burst out of the foliage 
and madly flapped about, careening around in the circle of the 
light. There was no doubt in my mind what it was. How 
impressive is a moth with audible wingbeats! 


| don't think | breathed while | waited for it to settle. My camera 
was in my hands, my finger on the shutter. | was ready to leap in 
any direction at the first sign the moth was slowing down. Several 
times it paused and | snapped a shot a fraction of a second too 
late. Then it clung momentarily to the wooden frame on which the 
sheet was draped. | flung myself onto my knees, framed the 
moth in the view-finder and fired off the camera. | had my quarry. 


Then of course the moth calmed down, as if to say, 'See, you 
didn’t need to panic.’ It moved to the ground and then onto a tree 
trunk where it stayed for the rest of the night, at a convenient 
height and with its wings artistically spread. 


It was a male, with fringes on its antennae. This is the smaller of 
the sexes. Males have a wingspan of about 110 mm (4.5 inches) 
but the females are more impressive. I.F.B. Common (1990) 
writes that the female can reach up to 160 mm (6.5 inches). 
However, the male is more strikingly coloured than the female. 
My moth was even brighter than the males shown in the books. It 
glowed with colours of black, red-brown and pearly grey, and 
there was a vivid yellow scalloped band along the bottom edge of 
the hind wing. The rich colours, fine white flecking and a soft 
gloss over the wings gave it a sheen like rich velvet. The body 
was covered with a thick mat of mustard-brown ‘hairs’. The 
antennae were held forward in an elegant curve, with pale shafts 
contrasting with the long delicate black fringes. 
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The Batwing Moth finally settled and allowed itself to be 
photographed: Distillery Creek Picnic Ground, 9 May 2009. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Even after | had more than 20 photos, | kept walking over to the 
tree to have another look. | could hardly believe it had been so 
easy—find caterpillar, make plans to search for moth, moth 
appears on schedule (| can name several birds that should take 
note of this spirit of cooperation). 


The next night we set up our lights along Alcoa Boundary Track 
in the shrubby heathland covering the exposed hilltops of Bald 
Hills behind Anglesea. To our dismay the clouds vanished and 
after sunset the temperature plummetted. The stars sparkling in 
the clear air overhead were beautiful but even several layers of 
thermals, a down jacket and snow-boots (from Canada) failed to 
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The heathland along Bald Hills Road is an excellent place for 
Batwing Moths. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


keep out the bitter cold. The moths also seemed to feel the cold 
and were quite sparse. | wasn't sure if Batwing Moths even 
occurred in heathland, and so | was prepared for a barren night. 


However it wasn't long before | heard a fluttering sound in the 
nearby bushes. This moth flew straight in and draped itself over a 
low clump of grass. Within minutes, there was rustling from 
another direction, and another moth settled in the grass, and 


another, and another. We had a ring of moths around the sheet 
and every time we moved we had to check carefully where we 
trod. All were males, just as beautiful as the one at Distillery 
Creek. 


For the rest of the week (to 16 May), we visited Wensleydale, 
Lake Elizabeth, Carlisle Heath, Melba Gully and Maits Rest in the 
Otways, but we saw no other Batwing Moths. Perhaps Aireys 
Inlet is their western limit or they may be confined to the coast. 
We retreated inland later in the week as high winds battered the 
area. A coastal search is a task for another time. We'd like to find 
a female. 


And, also for another time, we have many stories from the rest of 
our mothing holiday. 


I'd like to thank Don Herbison-Evans for identifying the caterpillar, 
Peter Marriott for information on the moths, and the Lorne office 
of Parks Victoria, particularly ranger Dave Jenson, for information 
and permission to undertake our study in the National Park. 
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Butterfly report 


ith the spell of warm weather in mid-September, the 

butterflies reappeared. Cabbage Whites, of course, had 
been obvious long before this and still dominate, but it is 
interesting to note that the same species are being seen last year 
at the same time, apart from the Caper Whites, which are a 
month early. They may have migrated south on strong north 
winds. On 12 September the temperature recorded at Geelong 


...Valda Dedman 


airport reached 29.1° and there were NNW winds of 74 kmh. The 
day before, a northerly blew at 70 kmh. Caper Whites do not stay 
here and should be seen migrating westerly as far as South 
Australia before turning north again. 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JN, 
John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish 


Spotted Jezebel 


Caper White 


Common Brown 
Australian Painted Lady 


Yellow Admiral 


Common Grass-blue 
Saltbush Blue 
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13/09/2009 


13/09/2009 
13/09/2009 
15/09/2009 
18/09/2009 
20/09/2009 
13/09/2009 
13/09/2009 
13/09/2009 
14/09/2009 
20/09/2009 
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20/09/2009 
20/09/2009 
20/09/2009 
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13/09/2009 
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Pt Lonsdale 
Pt Addis 


Swan Bay Rd 

Pt Lonsdale 

Drysdale 

Bacchus Marsh 

Highton 

Pt Addis 

West shore of Swan Bay 
Freshwater Lake 
Bacchus Marsh 


Swan Bay Rd, Mannerim 
(Hutchinson's block) 


lronbark Basin 
Lake Lorne 
Black Rock 
Highton 


Swan Bay Rd, Mannerim 
(Hutchinson's block) 


Bacchus Marsh 
Pt Lonsdale lighthouse 
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hilltopping around shrubs on headland 


chased by Painted Lady; kept getting blown out 
to sea. 


on grass near jetty turnoff 
hilltopping on headland 
on nature strip 

flew west through garden 
in yard 

chasing Spotted Jezebel 
in saltmarsh on lakeshore 
in saltmarsh 

in garden 

in woodland 


in woodland, top of Basin 


in yard 
at grasstree flower spike 


on lawn 





at succulent shrub 


Mammal report 
... frevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


Platypus 01/09/09 Barwon River below Queens Park bridge. 

Koala 07/09/09 Quarry picnic ground, Werribee Gorge, heard grunting at night. 

Common Ringtail Possum 24/07/09 Road-killed, Anglesea 4.5 km north of Pt Addis. 

Common Ringtail Possum 08.09.09 Scampered across Aberdeen Street, Newtown at night, narrowly 
avoided being run over. 

Water Rat 15/08/09 Barwon River, in the Lily Pond just below Queens Park bridge. 

Water Rat 18/08/09 As above. 

Water Rat 01/09/09 As above. On this occasion, it was seen at dusk, on the river bank 
before swimming away. 

Feral Cat 27/06/09 Sheoaks. 

Brown Hare 14/07/09 Red Gum Reserve, Batesford. 

Brown Hare 26/09/09 Road-killed, Barwon Heads to Black Rocks Road near 13th Beach. 

Humpback Whale 11/09/09 Swimming off St Helens in Corio Bay. AQu & ASc per SQ 


Observers: AQu, Andrew Quick; ASc, Alex Schipperen; CPa, Cambria Parkinson; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PHo, Peter Homan; SQ, 
Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; 





Mammal Trapping 


The Narrows, Queenscliff 23—26 September 2009 
DSE permit no. 10005048. GPS 38° 16' 14"S, 144° 38' 43"E. Alt 10 m. 


anagement of the sand-dune vegetation between the Birds seen: 
Bellarine Highway and Port Phillip Bay, in the area known 


as the Narrows, Queenscliff, has been described in detail by Sue Spotted Dove New Holland Honeyeater 
Longmore in Geelong Naturalist vol. 43 no. 2, June 2007. In Silver Gull Australian Magpie 
essence it is a Coastal Moonah Woodland which has been Eastern Rosella Grey Fantail 
invaded by Bellarine Pea, Italian Buckthorn and Bridal Creeper. Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo Willie Wagtail 
Dominant native plants include Moonah, Coast Teatree and Superb Fairywren Little Raven 
White Currantbush and there is a dense cover of Fern Moss on White-browed Scrubwren Magpie-lark 
the ground. Brown Thornbill Silvereye : 
Singing Honeyeater Common Blackbird 
We have undertaken mammal trapping there on two previous Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater Common Starling 
Red Wattlebird Common Myna 


occasions. On 20—22 June 2007 we caught two Black Rats 
Rattus rattus (see Geelong Naturalist vol. 43. no. 3, July 2007), 
and on 23-26 April 2008, our results were one Black Rat (see 
Geelong Naturalist vol. 44. no. 01, May 2008). A Common Ringtail Possum was found road-killed on the 
Bellarine Highway adjacent to the Narrows on 26/09/09. 
The purpose of our trapping is to establish a database of fauna in 
the dunes, so that when the weed infestation is removed, we are 


better able to understand the re-establishment of species found i 
there. Next mammal trapping 


We set 30 small Elliott traps in six transects each of five traps, on | As part of the Club's biodiversity survey of the McKellar 
both sides of the path between the end of Fraser Street and the property near Pt Addis, the following activities are planned: 


Dog Beach car-park. 
Saturday 10 October: meet-at the property 'Grasstrees' on 


Dates: 23-26 September 2009 Hurst Road at 10.00 a.m. to set up the PixController 
Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. e's: cameras and to determine trapping sites. 
Weather: initially fine and warm, light rain on the third night. Thursday 15 October: meet at the property to set mammal 
and reptile traps. 
Results: no mammals trapped, but we caught a White- Friday 16 and Saturday 17: meet at the property at 8.00 a.m. 
browed Scrubwren on 25.09.09. It was released to check the traps. 
unharmed. We also found a carab beetle (possibly —_| Sunday 18 October: meet at the property at 8.00 a.m. to 
Family Carabidae, Subfamily Scaritinae) in one collect traps and cameras. 
trap. 
Safes To comply with our (new) permits, and to revise timelines if 
Reptiles: Garden Skink. necessary, | need to know who will be present. 
my Please contact me by email ppescott@optusnet.com.au or 
Butterflies: Yellow Admiral, Cabbage White. ph. 5243 4368 at least two days before the activity. 


Several Pink Fairies Orchids were found flowering. Trevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group. 
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Fauna trapping permits approved 


W e have received Animal Ethics Committee and Department 
of Sustainability and Environment permits to continue, and 
expand, our fauna trapping activities. In addition to trapping small 
terrestrial mammals, we are now allowed to trap bats, reptiles 
and burrowing freshwater crayfish in the Geelong-Otway region. 
Our designated areas under Parks Victoria management are the 
Great Otway and Brisbane Ranges National Parks, You Yangs, 
Inverleigh and Bannockburn Reserves, Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve and Edwards Point. Other areas may be added if there 
is a need to do so. 


Other areas can be searched so long as the owner/manager of 
the land allows us to do. 


Our AEC permit no. is 14.09 ‘Surveying and Mapping the 
Distribution of Fauna in the Geelong-Otway Region of Victoria’. 


... revor Pescott 


We are permitted to carry out 12 detailed (full) surveys and 20 
observational/active search surveys each year, and are required 
to present a report after 12 months. Our permit is due for 
review/renewal after three years. 


Our DSE permit is no.10005048. It expires on 21 Jul 2012 after 
which time it would need to be renewed. We are also required to 
report each year on our activities. 


We are required to notify both the AEC and DSE local office of 
our trapping activities before undertaking them. 


Given the expanded areas of trapping, i.e. reptiles and burrowing 
freshwater crays, as well as terrestrial mammals and bats, it may 
be appropriate to re-name the group the Fauna Study Group. 


Reptile and amphibian report 


W ith the warmer weather now here, we can expect to see 
many more reptiles. Having just emerged from winter 
hibernation, Tiger Snakes are usually bad tempered at this time 
of the year but they settle down once they have had a good feed 
and a chance to warm up in the sunshine. 


Copperheads are often the earliest to wake after winter, so we 
can look for them too now that winter has passed. 


Southern Water Skink 02/09/09 


... revor Pescott 


It is good to get the Pobblebonk Frog sightings. According to 
Frogwatch Field Guide to Victorian Frogs, they have a quiet time 
in mid-winter unlike the Southern Brown Tree Frogs and 
Common Froglets that seem to call throughout the year. 


Now that we have a permit to actively trap reptiles, we should 
increase our knowledge of the range and distribution of the many 
species that are in the Geelong-Otway region. 


Basking in the sun on the timber boardwalk around the Lily Pond, just 


below Queens Park Bridge, at 4.00 p.m. 


Garden Skink 
Tiger Snake 


23/09/09 
13/09/09 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 27/08/09 


Spotted Marsh Frog 
Common Froglet 
Pobblebonk Frog 
Pobblebonk Frog 
Pobblebonk Frog 


15/9/09 
15/9/09 
13/09/09 
15/9/09 
17/09/09 1 


20+ 


Basking on rocks in a garden at the end of Fraser Street, Queenscliff. 
F.Whyte Reserve, Bacchus Marsh, moving up from Myrniong Creek into 
tussock grasses. 


Sapling Gully Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges, calling constantly from 
dam and pools in the creek, 8.00—10.00 p.m. 


McLeod Waterholes and Lake Lorne, Drysdale. Calling. 

McLeod Waterholes and Lake Lorne, Drysdale. Calling. 

In reed-beds along Myrniong Creek at F. Whyte Reserve, Bacchus Marsh. 
McLeod Waterholes and Lake Lorne, Drysdale. Calling. 

On the track in Mt Rothwell Sanctuary, at night. 


Observers: GMc, Gordon McCarthy; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Additions to the GFNC library 
...Lorraine Phelan 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be 
useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books 
would be most welcome. 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
known 


Moths of Victoria: Part 2: Tiger Moths and Allies, Noctuoidea (A), 
Peter Marriott, 2009 (#) [595.78 MAR] 
Climate: The force that shapes our world — and the future of life 


on Earth, George Ochoa, Jennifer Hoffman & Tina Tam, 2005 
(lan Woodland) [551.6 OCH] 
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A leucistic Australian Magpie with a normal coloured 
bird, Belmont, August 2009. 


Photo: Kim Lim 


What else has been seen? 


Heart-lip Spider Orchid Caladenia cardiochila, spotted in the 
Painkalac Estuary Carpark 8/9/09. (JL) 


Scarab beetle, Eucalyptus Chafer Xylonichus eucalypti, Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve, 15/8/09, one was attracted to a light at night; 
identification by Catriona McPhee. (MHe) 


Caterpillars at Waurn Ponds Creek, 01/09/09: hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of caterpillars have completely de-foliated a group of six, 
four-metre tall, Manna Gums. They were found sheltering under the 
loose bark, apparently feeding at night. The caterpillars are dark grey 
with double, broken yellow lines along the back; on each segment of 
the body are two white spots on each side of the lines, with a few 
spots lower on the body. There are sparce white hairs. The head is 
red. They resemble the larvae of the moth Oeonsandra boisduvalii 





Caladenia cardiochila Heart-lip Spider Orchid 
Photo: Julie Lee 





Scarab beetle, Eucalyptus Chafer Xylonichus eucalypti. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


...Lorraine Phelan 


that | have found at Belmont, and 
their behaviour supports this 
identification. (TP) 


Fungi at Yaugher, 05/09/09: the 
grey, irregularly-shaped fans, about 
25 mm across, of Schizophyllum 
commune have appeared on the 
trunk of a small, dead shrub. They 
gain the name of the genus from 
the split gills. On the cones of the 
banksias that we have planted, 
there is at least one species of 
Banksiamyces fungus. The little 
cups are dark purplish-black in one 
group but greyish-white in another 
which suggests that there may be 
two species present. (TP) 
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Caterpillars at Waurn Ponds 


Coast Rare Bitter-bush, 2, 
a a l Creek. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


7/09/09, Collendina, 1 male and 1 
female plant coming up in dune 
swale in area that was previously sprayed with herbicide. (SQ) 


Trailing Coast Tussock-grass, 1, 7/09/09, Collendina, growing in 
dune swale near Coast Bitter-bushes, near an area previously 
sprayed with herbicide. (SQ) 


Observers: JL, Julie Lee; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SQ, Stuart Quick; 
TP, Trevor Pescott 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Banksiamyces fungus 
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What's up 


| n this month's column I will discuss something that nobody will 
ever see in the sky. 


Members with an internet connection may have been surprised 
by an email message, perhaps from a stranger or maybe 
forwarded by someone they knew, that was worded, “Go out in 
your backyard on the evening of (some date) and look up. On 
that date, the planet Mars will be closer than ever before and will 
appear as large as the full moon.” 


This is now well known as the 'Mars hoax.' It has been circulating 
at intervals since 2003, a year when Mars was indeed closer to 
the Earth than it had been in 60 000 years. The latest round of 
the hoax specified the date: 27 August 2009. On that date, Mars 
was nowhere near its closest point to the Earth and was only 
briefly visible in the sky, rising at around 3 a.m. 


The hoax is so prevalent that NASA has dedicated a web page to 
debunking it. The latest version is: (http://science.nasa.gov/ 


headlines/y2009/09jun_marshoax.htm). 


The Earth and Mars come close in space at approximately two 
yearly intervals. Because neither planet orbits the sun ina 
perfect circle, some approaches are closer than others. Even at 
its very closest, Mars never appears to be more than a bright 
orange star in the sky. At its brightest, it is approximately half the 
maximum brightness of Venus and is merely a point of light to the 
naked eye. 


It is not certain how the hoax originated, but early versions of the 
message did have the additional statement 'through a telescope’. 


Fire ecology workshops 


9.00 a.m.—3.00 p.m. 


If you’re interested in understanding more about fire ecology, 
we're holding three events coming up soon in Inverleigh, 
Barongarook and Anglesea. The workshops will focus on fire 
behaviour, different plant species’ response to fire; 
requirements for controlled burns; and the community fireguard 
program; plus there will be a field visit to a burn site after lunch. 


The workshops are free and include a bbq lunch, but there are 
limited places, so registration is essential! 


Places and dates are: 


Inverleigh Hall (High St)—Friday 16th October 

Barongarook Hall (Barongarook-Gerangamete Rd)—Friday 
23rd October 

Anglesea Hall (McMillan St)—Thursday 5th October 


The RSVP date is the Monday prior to the event you wish to 
attend. 
Contact: Anna Carrucan, Greening Australia 
Ph: 5231 6913 

Email: ac.westernlakes@bigpond.com 
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..Dean Hewish 


Certainly the image of Mars could be magnified by a telescope to 
the apparent size of the full moon, but it would still not look much 
like the moon. We have always found Mars to be a rather 
disappointing planet to view with telescopes. Even when Mars is 
closest, you need high magnification to increase its apparent size 
enough make the surface markings visible and then the image is 
not very bright. A white polar ice-cap is easily visible, but the 
other surface markings are not sharply defined and have low 
contrast, so you need a cold night with very steady atmospheric 
conditions, plus considerable patience, to confidently see any 
more than the most prominent of Mars' features. Coloured filters 
on the telescope eyepiece can sometimes increase the contrast 
of the features, but only very dedicated planet observers bother 
to buy a (fairly expensive) set of those. However, in recent years, 
amateurs have produced some very good photographs of Mars 
through small telescopes when it has been closest to the Earth. 
They used digital cameras and computer software that 
superimposed very many short exposure pictures to enhance 
sharpness and average out the effects of atmospheric 
disturbance. 


It is Surprising that this hoax continues to surface, as there must 
be a lot of disappointed people who were tricked by it in the past. 


If you receive a message like this, it is worthwhile checking the 
internet or a star atlas computer program to see if there is any 
grain of truth in the prediction. Certainly, never obey the 
message's instruction to forward it to all your friends. 


FRIENDS OF GEELONG BOTANIC GARDENS 
present 


‘On the Origin of Species’ 


A Talk by Professor David Cantrill 
Chief Botanist, RBG Melbourne 
Director, National Herbarium Vic 


6 p.m. Monday 23 November, 2009 


Professor Cantrill has worked extensively in the Antarctic but 
more recently in South Africa & New Zealand. His research 
interests focus on the origins of the Southern Hemisphere flora 
and the development of the biogeographic patterns across this 
region. 


Where: GBG Meeting Room 


Cost: Gold coin donation 


Bookings: FGBG 5222 6053 





Great Otways Thismia Hunt 
30 Oct—2 Nov, 2009 


Thismia rodwayi Fairies Lanterns 


hismia is a genus of plants closely related to orchids. There 

are three species found in Australia, two of which are 
confined to Queensland. Fairies Lanterns were first found in a 
gully on the side of Mt Wellington, Tasmania, in 1890 by botanist 
Leonard Rodway who sent the specimen to Baron Von Mueller at 
the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. He described it formally and 
gave it the specific name in honour of its discoverer. 


In 1935, the first mainland specimens were found in Sherbrooke 
Forest and it has been discovered since then in a few other 
places in eastern Victoria, north-east New South Wales, eastern 
Queensland and on the North Island of New Zealand. There is a 
record from Gorae West, near Portland—Cliff Beauglehole 
territory!—but it is deemed extinct there. The latest find in 
Victoria was at Gladysdale in the Yarra Valley in 2007 (see Trust 
for Nature Dec.2008 conservation bulletin). 


Thismia has no foliage, at least none in the general context of 
foliage, and consists of a subterranean root-system with several 


Likely Activities: 


Sat 31 Oct and Sun 1 Nov.: Meet Trevor Pescott in Forrest main 
street outside community hall at 9.15 a.m. ready for 
departure at 9.30 a.m. sharp. Bring supplies for full day's 
Thismia hunting—lunch, thermos, gardening gloves, 
insect repellent, etc. Return to Forrest by 4.30 p.m. and 
decide on following day's program. 


Saturday night after dinner (weather permitting) a night walk to 
see the glow-worms near Lake Elizabeth. Bring 
headlamps or torches. 


Monday 2 Nov: Morning search for burrowing crayfish downhill 
from Cabins—rough track walk, hiking sticks useful. 
Lunch back at Cabins before 2 p.m. checkout. 


During the weekend Trevor also plans to do some mammal- 
trapping. 


Plant Group 


...Dick Southcombe 


8 September 

Another interesting session when specimens of local and 
interstate native plants were studied. Included were Hakea 
francisiana Bottlebrush Hakea of western South Australia and 
Indigofera australis Austral indigo of south-east Australia. The 
combined libraries of the groups who meet in the Friends of 
Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room are a great resource 
when studying species beyond Victoria. 


Dave brought an interesting 'Science News' item regarding an 
endangered Mauritus plant which depends on a common 
neighbouring plant to provide a safe home for its pollinator, a 
day-active gecko. This particular indirect dependency is critical in 
protecting endangered species and is only one of many 
examples of the complexity and fragility of island community 
interaction. 


... Trevor Pescott & Rosalind Smallwood 


leaf-scales. It obtains all its nutrients from the dead plant 
material, leaf-litter and mulch, through a symbiotic relationship 
with a fungus that in turn is associated with the roots of certain 
forest trees. 


So the chance of finding Thismia is remote until, late in October 
or early November, the plant flowers. It is then that the three 
centimetre tall, beautiful red-orange flowers emerge from the 
leaf-litter. So colourful and delicate in form, they have been given 
the name of Fairies Lanterns! 


Thismia has never been found in the Otways but the habitat 
appears to be ideal, the timing right and the recent weather good. 
So the purpose of our Great Otway Thismia Hunt, or GOTH, is to 
put the Otways yet again on the map as a place of high 
biodiversity value warranting its status as a major national park. 


Exactly where we will search is yet to be decided, but we hope 
to focus on forests that have the same EVCs where the plant has 
been found in other parts of Victoria and perhaps Tasmania. 


Accommodation: 


A limited amount of accommodation @ $35 pp per night [2-nights 
minimum] has been reserved for GFNC members at Barramunga 
Cabins, Upper Gellibrand Rd, Barramunga (Stevenson Falls 
road). VicRoads directory 101C3—about 12 mins drive from 
Forrest. Please book early—this group discount price will only 
hold until Monday 19 October. For bed availability/booking 
contact Lorraine Phelan on 5243 0636. After booking, cheques 
made out to Barramunga Cabins should be sent to Lorraine 
Phelan, 5 James Cook Dr, Wandana Heights 3216. 


Barramunga Cabins supply all bedding (inc. linen), kitchen 
equipment, chopped firewood, etc. However BYO towels, food, 
drinks, etc. Evening meals will be shared as a group in the main 
cabin, which has a large communal living/dining area. 


There is no landline phone at Barramunga Cabins and limited 
mobile coverage (Telstra Next G). Forrest has a public 
payphone. 





Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 13 October 2009 


Lake Connewarre Wetlands Complex 


Speakers are some of the scientists who have conducted 
studies for the Corangamite Catchment Management 


Authority's 'Lake Connewarre Values Project' and the CCMA 
officer managing that project—Peter Dahlhaus and John 
Sherwood will share their knowledge of the wetlands complex. 
Nic McCristal will present the CCMA's perspective. 


Where: 
When: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room. 
Arrive 7.00 p.m. for chat, coffee and biscuits. 
Lectures start 7.30 p.m. sharp. 


Booking essential. Phone Dick on 5243 33916 or email Helen 
helensch@netspace.net.au 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Buckley Falls and Barwon River, 27 August 2009 
...Pat Streefkerk 


t was a chilly and windy morning, but there were still four material. We also had a wonderful view of a Black-shouldered 
stalwarts who turned out with Bryant Attwood to make the most Kite sitting in a tree. 

of his knowledge of the birds in the area. There was a fair flow of 

water in the river, and a few water birds. The flock of Red-Browed Finches on the grass had Craig Morley 

taking a number of photos as they let us walk very close. 

We were very fortunate to have Bryant know where the Little 

Eagles were nesting, and it was wonderful to sit at the picnic Considering the wind, we saw and heard a good number of birds, 

table having morning tea at the end of the the rain held off and we had a very enjoyable morning. 

walk and watch them flying to the nest at intervals with nesting 


Bird list—49 species 


Grey Teal Eurasian Coot White-browed Scrubwren Magpie-lark 
Pacific Black Duck Masked Lapwing Striated Thornbill Little Grassbird 
Australasian Grebe Galah Yellow-rumped Thornbill Silvereye 

Spotted Dove Corella sp. Yellow-faced Honeyeater Welcome Swallow 
Little Pied Cormorant Sulphur-crested Cockatoo White-plumed Honeyeater Fairy Martin 

Great Cormorant Rainbow Lorikeet Red Wattlebird Tree Martin 

Little Black Cormorant Purple-crowned Lorikeet New Holland Honeyeater Common Blackbird 
Straw-necked Ibis Crimson Rosella Grey Shrike-thrush Common Starling 
Black-shouldered Kite Eastern Rosella Grey Butcherbird Red-browed Finch 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Red-rumped Parrot Australian Magpie European Goldfinch 
Little Eagle Fan-tailed Cuckoo Grey Fantail 

Nankeen Kestrel Laughing Kookaburra Willie Wagtail 

Dusky Moorhen Superb Fairy-wren Little Raven 





Red-rumped Parrot, male. Photo: Craig Morley Red-rumped Parrot, female. Photo: Craig Morley 
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GFNC excursion 
Smith property, 420 Swan Bay Road, 20 September 2009 


he GFNC Bird group visited this block (previously Known as 
Hutchison’s Block) in September 2008. An extensive report, 
showing historical records from 1975 and the observations from 
the 2008 excursion, can be found in an article by D Primrose and List compiled by Marilyn Hewish, Dean Hewish, Bernie Lingham 
C Morley in the Nov. 2008 Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 44, no. 7. 


The 2009 excursion showed very 
similar bird species to those seen 
in 2008. Highlights included: 


a Rufous Songlark that was 
singing loudly when we 
arrived. Rarely noted on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. 

a pair of Crested Shrike-tit 
that we watched gleaning 
insects from a Manna Gum, 
within 15 metres of the 
Smiths' house. 

a Dusky Woodswallow 
flying over head. 

a Little Eagle soaring 
overhead and a Collared 
Sparrowhawk moving over 
the tree canopy. 


four species of cuckoos. 


Spotted Dove 
Common Bronzewing 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Swamp Harrier 

Little Eagle 

Masked Lapwing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 





Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Smith 


property. 
Photo: Barry Lingham 


...Barry Lingham 


e White-winged Trillers were present in 2008 but not on this 
excursion. 


and Barry Lingham 





Crested Shrike-tit, Smith property. 
Photo:Barry Lingham 


Bird list—43 species 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Striated Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 





Moth list, Ocean Grove N.R. 
15 Aug 2009 


... Marilyn Hewish 


his is a moth list from Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, from a 
night visit we made as part of the wider GFNC survey the 
next day. See full report in Geelong Naturalist vol. 45, no. 5, p9. 


Family Oecophoridae 


Philobota orinoma 


Family Geometridae 
Nisista serrata (a winter-flying moth) 
Idiodes apicata Bracken Moth 


Chrysolarentia severata 
Chloroclystis approximata 
Chloroclystis filata 


Family Noctuidae 


Leucania venalba 





New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Little Raven 


Magpie-lark 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Rufous Songlark 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
Red-browed Finch 
European Greenfinch 


Correction 


On 9 and 10 Nov. 2008, | reported Heath Ochres Trapezites 
phigalia at Waterhole and Buckshot Tracks in the Brisbane 
Ranges. I've recently met Michael Braby, author of the 
butterfly field guide, and | sent him some photos. He's 95% 
sure the butterfly | photographed on Buckshot Track on 10 
Nov. is a Montane Ochre Trapezites phigalioides. He says the 
two species overlap in range, can fly together and are hard to 
tell apart (I can vouch for that). This brings the other record on 
Waterhole Track into question. 

Marilyn Hewish 


Editorial request 


It would make the editors’ life a lot easier if the bird lists 


attached to articles were in the new Christidis & Boles order. A 
Geelong-area list can be obtained from Lorraine Phelan or 
Barry Lingham. (Contact details on inside back cover.) 

Thank you. 

Lorraine and Deborah 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
You Yangs, 24 September 2009 


F ive hardy souls, ably and expertly led by Kay Campbell, met 
at the Visitors Centre at 9 a.m. in blustery and rain- 
threatening conditions. 


Giving up any thought of any further members appearing we 
ventured down to see Mrs. Tawny Frogmouth sitting with back to 
the wind and tight on her nest. Following this we decided to 
concentrate our excursion to the immediate area round the 
Centre. 


At first the bush seemed rather quiet, but we were gratified to 
hear, then see, the occasional Yellow-faced and Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters. As we continued on, more and more Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters were seen. Perhaps the incredibly high Victorian 
summer temperatures and the devastating Black Saturday fires 
did not entirely decimate our small honeyeaters, as many had 
anticipated! 


....ROb Ganly 


With eyes to the sky we were gratified to see two adults anda 
juvenile Whistling Kite working the thermals, capped off with a 
falling, talon-clasping display by the adults. Earlier in the 
background was a pair of Little Eagles. 


After crossing the road to the east we were astonished to see a 
female Rufous Whistler vigorously begging food from a pair of 
Dusky Woodswallows with a nest site nearby. Excitingly, Black- 
chinned Honeyeaters were heard and then well seen high up ina 
dead gum, followed by great views of an Olive-backed Oriole 
nearby. A koala with an itch was found nearby, which we were 
later able to show to an appreciative visiting Asian family with a 
beaming little boy. 


Back to the Centre for morning tea, and with a unanimous vote 
taken, a trip to the West Paddock was abandoned. The early 
finish was brightened with the inquisitive appearance of a Jacky 
Winter. 


Bird list—40 species 


Crested Pigeon 
Tawny Frogmouth 
Whistling Kite 


Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy Wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 


Little Eagle 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 





New Holland Honeyeater 
Black-chinned Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Varied Sitella 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-backed Oriole 

Dusky Woodswallow 


Australian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
Jacky Winter 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
Fairy Martin 


Bird observations 
September 2009 


pring is here, and we have finally had significant rain during 

the beginning of the season. Hopefully, the burst of plant 
growth seen in the bush areas of the region will encourage our 
local birds to breed and help to increase the depleted population 
levels our bush birds. 


Bryant has been carefully noting breeding activity in Queens 
Park and at Balyang Sanctuary. Three species of raptors are 
breeding in the area, and another appears ready to nest. Many 
water birds, such as herons and ducks are also nesting, along 
with some smaller bush birds such as Red-browed Finches. The 
magpies and ravens have built in the tall pine trees in the area. 
Bryant’s regular observations give a detailed timetable of nesting 
activity and fledging times. 


Another birding hot-spot in urban Geelong is Eastern Park. A 
returning White-winged Triller and a pair of hobbies were seen 
recently. 


Speckled Warblers can be found in the drier forests such as the 
You Yangs, Brisbane Ranges and Long Forest. They are difficult 
to locate and their secretive habits during nesting mean that few 
nesting records are submitted. Marilyn was delighted to find a 
pair carrying feathers to the base of a mallee tree to line a nest. 


Another bird that is very difficult to see is the Lewin’s Rail. Craig 
and Tom heard this species calling near Swan Bay on Swan 
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... Barry Lingham 


Island. They were very surprised to later find an eggshell 
fragment at Burnt Point that was identified as coming from a 
Lewin’s Rail egg. 


Most of the spring migrants have returned, with the four cuckoos 
being noted last month and migrant waders such as the Red- 
necked Stint, Curlew Sandpiper, Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, 
Common Greenshank, Bar-tailed Godwit and Ruddy Turnstones 
returning. Latham’s Snipe have been seen at Jerringot. 


An interesting reserve | had not visited before was Gherang 
Gherang bushland reserve on Forest Road. There is a rough 
track in to the reserve, about 1.4 km south of Grays Road (the 
continuation of Hendy Main Road). Scarlet Robins, Varied 
Sitellas and other bush birds were present, as well as some nice 
orchids. 


Observers: APS, Australian Plant Society; BAt, Bryant Attwood; 
BGi, Ben Gillet; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, 
Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echidna Walkabout 
tours; GE, Glenn Ehmke; GGa, Geoff Gaynor; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; HP, Hugo Phillips; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JN, John 
Newman; MAT, Mary-Anne Thorpe; MBi, Michael Bird; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; SQ, Stuart Quick; TBi, Tim Bird; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TMcK, Tim McKellar; 


Species 
Australian Wood Duck 


Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 
Australasian Grebe 


Tawny Frogmouth 
Little Pied Cormorant 


Intermediate Egret 
White-faced Heron 
Nankeen Night Heron 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Grey Goshawk 
Swamp Harrier 

Little Eagle 


Australian Hobby 


Lewin’s Rail 
Black-tailed Native-hen 


Black-winged Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 
Latham’s Snipe 


Bar-tailed Godwit 
Common Greenshank 


Red-necked Stint 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Curlew Sandpiper 
White-fronted Tern 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Brown Treecreeper 
Satin Bowerbird 
Speckled Warbler 


Varied Sittella 
White-winged Triller 
Rufous Whistler 


Olive-backed Oriole 


Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Jacky Winter 
Brown Songlark 


Song Thrush 
Red-browed Finch 


Diamond Firetail 


Number 
2+12 
Present 
2 

23 

2 

{ 


Present 
30—40 


{ 
Present 
40—50+ 
Present 
Present 
{ 
2 
2 
Present 
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Present 
Several 
3 


1 
Present 


3 








Comment 

Barwon River, Queens Park bridge, a pair with 12 ducklings. 
Balyang Sanctuary, parents with 10 ducklings. 

Dickins Rd, Freshwater Creek, trying to nest in a hollow tree. 
Aireys Inlet Waste Water Treatment Plant 

Balyang Sanctuary, sitting on eggs 

Lake Lorne, displaying (?) by raising and lowering wings in response 
to close proximity of 2 Hoary-headed Grebe. 

Queens Park area, sitting on tiny nest. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Appeared to be some nest-building activity on 
16/9. 

Lake Connewarre, NE corner. 

Queens Park area, sitting on nest. 

Queens Park area, present in nesting pines. 

Queens Park area, nesting. 

Queens Park area, building nest 

Freshwater Creek township, a male perched in dead tree. 

Swan Bay Reservoir, Wallington, displaying. 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford 

Queens Park area, building nest. Copulation occurred on 24/8. Sitting 
on visible nest on 25/8. 

Serendip 

Balliang 

Eastern Park, a male perched in nest tree that has been used before. 
Queens Park area, a pair present but no nest site located as yet. 
Swan Island. An eggshell fragment found on ground at Burnt Point. 
Serendip 

Swan Bay, a road-killed bird near Knights Rd. 

Dickins Rd, Freshwater Creek. First seen here for some years. 
Serendip 

Moolap saltworks 

Begola Wetlands. One bird put chest in the water, raised tail, and 
continuously opened and closed beak for about 30 seconds. 

Lake Connewarre, flying over middle section. 

Moolap Saltworks 

Lake Connewarre, W side of delta. 

13th Beach, roosting in rocks at Blue Rocks. 

Lake Connewarre, feeding on NE corner shore. 

Black Rocks 

Moolap saltworks. Two birds on 13/9, one bird larger than the other. 
Moolap saltworks, at least 3 with remnants of breeding plumage. 
Barham River estuary, Apollo Bay 

Mannerim, 2 pairs and a juvenile 

Balyang Sanctuary, in nesting hole. Continuing nesting on 16/9. 
Freshwater Creek, a pair trying to nest in square steel tube. 
Anakie Gorge 

Barwon River, Newtown 

Anakie Gorge PG, Brisbane Ranges 

Swan Island 

Burnt Point, Queenscliff 

Wensleydale, first sighting for the spring. 

Reids Rd, 2 km NE of Brisbane Ranges. 

Bacchus Marsh town 

Flaxbournes Rd 

Staughton Vale 

Wallington, calling. 

Anakie Gorge 

You Yangs, Red Gum Gully 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford 

Wensleydale, constructing and maintaining bower. 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, one or both of a pair lining nest with 
feathers. Nest in depression at base of mallee tree. One doing the 
same thing on 16/9. HANZAB says birds add lining to nest up to the 
time eggs hatch. 

Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve, fossicking along tree bark. 
Eastern Park, a male in breeding plumage. 

Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve, heard calling. 

Flaxbournes Rd 

You Yangs, Dennis Track 

Wensleydale, the first of the spring. 

Reids Rd, 2 km NE of Brisbane Ranges 

Queens Park area, building nest in tall pine. 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford 

Queens Park area, building nest in tall pine. 

Queens Park area, several building nests along the Barwon River. 
Hovells Creek, You Yangs 

Swan Bay, a pair displaying near Knights Rd, and another bird. 


Marriners Falls, Apollo Bay, calling at dusk. 
Queens Park area, building nest at eye level in Prickly Wattle. 


Hovells Creek, You Yangs 


Observers 
MBi 

BAt 

HS 

TFI 

BAt 

CMo 


BAt 
BAt 


TFI 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt 
TFI 
CMo 
SQ 
BAt 


GMc, GGa, MAT 
EWt 

CMo 

BAt 

TFI, CMo, GE 
GMc, GGa, MAT 
JN 

HS 

EWt 

GMc 

TFI 


TFI, BL 
TFI 

TFI 

BL 

TFI, HP 
GMc 
TFI, CMo 
CMo 

JN, TMck 
CMo 

BAt 

HS 

MBi, TBi 
MBi 
MHe 
CMo, TFI 
CMo, TFI 
JN 

MHe 
MHe 

TFI 

EWt 

TFI 

MBi, TBi 
EWt 

SQ 

JN 

MHe, DHe, APS 


BL, BML 
CMo 

BL, BML 
TFI 

EWt 

JN 

MHe, DHe 
BAt 

SQ 

BAt 

BAt 

MBi 

CMo, BL, BGi 


JN, TMck 
BAt 


MBi 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 22 October 2009 
Long Forest, Bacchus Marsh 


Leader: Marilyn Hewish 


Long Forest is a fascinating and unique area. It contains 
an isolated remnant of Bull Mallee woodland hidden away 
between Melton and Bacchus Marsh. 'More than.170 
species of birds have been recorded in the area over the 
last 20 years, many of them locally rare, endangered, or 
just plain astonishing (Crested Bellbird). While sightings of 
the rarities can't be guaranteed, we can expect to see a 
variety of woodland birds and enjoy some lovely scenery 
in the creek-valleys. Marilyn is the co-author of Birds of 
the Long Forest 1889-2005. 


Meet: 8:30 am at the Corio Village car-park, southwest 
corner, adjacent to the Gellibrand Street—Goulburn 
Avenue intersection. Polly Cutcliffe will organise the 
departure from here. 


OR 9:30 am at Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground west of the 
lake on the Bacchus Marsh—Toolern Vale Road were we 
will meet Marilyn. 


Finish: Whenever you wish. We will walk to Long Point 

and back in the morning, and then move to another area 
for lunch. Marilyn is happy to continue until 3.00 pm, for 

those to wish to explore further. 


Bring: Lunch, portable snacks and drinks; if necessary, 
sunscreen, a hat, raingear. Please wear sturdy shoes. 


Please note: It isn't possible to visit Long Forest without 
climbing hills, as all tracks lead down into the creek- 
valleys. The climbs are long and consistent rather than 
super-steep, the tracks are in reasonable condition, and 
we will take them slowly. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182, Marilyn 5367 3196. 


Early deadline 
As the editor of Geelong Naturalist is attending the GOTH 


weekend (see p. 11) could all articles be lodged before 
Monday 26 October please. The earlier the better. 


Mailing roster 


October: Tibor & Joan Korn 
November: Sheila Silver 
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August excursion 
Sunday 18 October 2009 
Survey McKellar property, Point Addis 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


Bill and Jenny McKellar have offered us the opportunity to 
complete survey work on their property 'Grasstrees' on 
Hurst Road near Point Addis. The area includes some 
cleared pasture, natural bush in a valley, regrowth areas 
and coastal heathland. ANGAIR people use the site for 
plant propagation and some will be assisting us on the 
day. 


Meet at 9.45 a.m. to greet Bill and Jenny and discuss the 
plan for day, check the safety requirements and form into 
groups. After a brief morning tea time, we will drive back 
along Hurst Road to the main survey site and survey work 
should start around 10.30 a.m. 


We will break into two (or three) groups, with plant people 
completing more detailed work in a smaller area and 
birdos roaming a bit further. The invertebrate spotters may 
head off on their own or work with the plantos. 

Lunch will be around 12.30 and we would complete 
another 1—2 hours of surveying after lunch. After roll-call 
and reports, we should be away by about 4.00 p.m. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at Adams Court, Eastern Park, to car 
pool, or at 9.45 a.m. at the property. From the 
Great Ocean Road, about 1.5 km past the Point 
Addis turnoff and at the end of the barricade, turn 
south into Hurst Road. Go down Hurst Road 
about 1 km and take the entrance on the left 
(follow the Grasstrees signs) just before the road 
takes a sharp right turn. 


Lunch, drink, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. 
Wet weather gear, hat, strong shoes or boots, 
binoculars, sunscreen. Reference books are 
handy—some of the GFNC books will be 
available. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Brisbane Ranges Wildflower Show 
Sunday 11 October 2009 
9.30 a.m.—5.00 p.m. 


Anakie Staughton Vale Hall, Anakie (VicRads 77 G7) 


Wildflower displays, bus tours, workshops, environmental stalls. 
Native plants, cards, books and CDs for sale. (Cash Sales 
Only—No EFTPOS.) Entry to show by gold coin donation, 
includes access to workshops. Bookings required for wildflower 
bus tour—pay $5 on the day. (Bus tour bookings Ph. 5366 0000) 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 

Treasurer Peter Turner psturner@ncable.net.au 

Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil06021955@gmail.com 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lpbhelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


OCTOBER 2009 NOVEMBER 2009 
6 General Meeting: Victorian Marine Habitat 1 Special Event: Search for Thismia rodwayi Fairy 
Mapping Project—Daniel lerodiaconou Lanterns in the Wet Otways 
13 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Lake Leaders: Trevor Pescott & Rosalind Smallwood 
Connewarre General Meeting: Bird Flu—Ton Schat 
2—4 SEANA Campout: Hamilton FNC host club Plant Group: Workshop 
15 Bird Group: Birds of North Queensland—Barry Excursion/Biodiversity Survey—Upper Wormbete 
Lingham Creek/Paddy Swamp, Daryl Hoffman’s property 
Mammal Group: Survey Leader: Neil McInnes 
18 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Point Addis, Bill Bird Group: Meeting 
& Jenny McKellar’s property Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Leader: Barry Lingham 
22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Long Forest. 
Leader: Marilyn Hewish 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 26 October 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 


: } aS ; Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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